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Solger-Hebbel for the reason that panlogism is not to his way of 
thinking, and merely asserting his freedom of will against fate and 
by a free act of the will giving up existence does not avail Keller 
anything. Nor could he go very far with the Schopenhauer- 
Nietzsche idea of tragische Weltanschauung for the very obvious 
reason that Keller is a meliorist, and again, the pessimistic ferment 
of this school availed him nothing, since his art is not for art's sake 
but for humanity's sake, and he felt that their pessimism was not 
a progressive human force. That is, as we saw, also Dehmel's atti- 
tude, in the work quoted. In its stead Keller substituted " die 
Hingabe an das rein Menschliche," an active functioning realism 
which, since it works at present-day tasks, amounts to meliorism, 
just as Eichard Wagner had learned this attitude from Peuerbach, 
before he finally adopted Schopenhauer as his guide. 

Charles H. Handschin. 
Miami University. 



TWO OTHEEWORLD STORIES 

Most scholars who have had occasion to deal with the Celtic 
otherworld story either uphold or assume its independent and 
unique character. 1 But this position has not passed without chal- 
lenge: it has been implied, for example, that the Teutonic and 
especially the Oriental conceptions of the otherworld are almost 
indistinguishable from the Celtic. 2 The purpose of this study is 
to determine whether the early Celtic otherworld story can be paral- 
leled by otherworld story from one body of Oriental literature — 
the Arabian Nights. 

After carefully searching through the ten volumes of The 
Thousand and One Nights translated by Sir Eichard F. Burton, 3 

1 See, for instance, G. L. Kittredge, " Sir Orfeo," American Journal of 
Philology, vn, 188-197; Alfred Nutt, Studies on the Legend of the Holy 
Grail, 230-234; W. H. Schofield, " The Lays of Graelent and Lanval," P. 
M. L. A., xv, 165-171; A. C. ju Brown, Iwain, Harvard Studies and Notes, 

VIII. 

2 See Rose Jeffries Peebles, The Legend of Longinus, Bryn Mawr College 
Monographs, rx, 173. 

3 Published by the Kamashastra Society, Benares, 1885. This study does 
not include the Supplementary Nights. 
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I have found fifteen * or more stories of the adventure of mortals 
in a land of otherworld beings. These otherworld stories show, 
for the most part, a marked difference from the earliest known 
Celtic stories of that genre. Since space does not permit the de- 
tailed consideration of all fifteen Arabic stories, I have selected 
for comparison with Celtic otherworld story only the two stories 
which show most resemblance to the Celtic, both of which are sum- 
marized below. 5 

I. An unfortunate king chances upon a palace occupied by ten young 
men and an old man, all blind in one eye and sorrowful. In spite of their 
repeated warnings, the king insists on knowing the cause of their sorrow 
until they put him in the way of learning what they had experienced by 
sewing him up in a ram's skin. Then a large bird picks him up and flies 
with him to a mountain. After he releases himself from the skin and walks 
for half a day, he comes to a splendid palace plated with red gold. At 
the palace he is welcomed by forty most beautiful damsels, who become 
his mistresses and entertain him royally until the beginning of the new 
year, when they all fly away for an annual visit of forty days to their 
parents, leaving him instructions that he might enter all of the forty 
chambers of the palace save one. In one of the rooms (only five are de- 
scribed ) he finds a garden with trees and birds singing " their melodies 
hymning the One, the Almighty in sweetest litanies." But the king is 
not satisfied with, entering only thirty-nine rooms, and finally he enters 
the forbidden chamber. He finds there a horse, which he mounts and starts 
with a whip. The horse flies through the air to the roof of the palace 



4 These stories are found in Burton's translation: i, 151ft .; IV, 172 ff.; 
v, 317 if., V, 365 ft*.; vi, 146 ff., VI, 160 ff.; vn, 34 ft*., vn, 79 ff., vn, 84 ff., 
vn, 280 ff., vn, 363 ff.; vm, 20 ff., vm, 67 ff.; IX, 179 ff., IX, 330 ff. It is 
but natural that there should be a considerable number of stories, probably 
fifteen or twenty, which might be classified as near-otherworld stories. 
These doubtful cases I have thought best not to consider, especially since 
they offer no striking parallel to the early Celtic otherworld story. 

5 The first story is from The Third Kalendar's Tale, a sub-story of The 
Porter and the Three Ladies of Baghdad, Burton, I, 151-160; the second 
is from The Man Who Never Laughed during the Rest of His Days, a sub- 
story of The Craft and Malice of Women, Burton, vi, 160-166. Two other 
stories (Burton, vn, 280 ff.; ix, 179 ff.) are interesting in that they, like 
some Celtic stories, place the otherworld within the sea. One of these 
stories (ix, 179 ff.) has what might be called a Land of Women. Both of 
these, however, are in other respects so different from the Celtic that a 
further comparison is not called for. The Land of Women idea appears 
again in two other stories (Burton, vm, 20 ff., 67 ff.) besides the two sum- 
marized in this article; but it should be noted that only in the two sum- 
marized stories is the Land of Women, like the Celtic, thought of as a 
place of sensuous delight. 
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of the one-eyed men, shakes him off, and leaves him after gouging out one 
of his eyes. 

II. A worthless young man who has squandered his inheritance is em- 
ployed by a company of eleven constantly lamenting old men on condition 
that he ask nothing about the cause of their sorrow. When he has filled 
his post for twelve years and the last old man is on his death-bed, the youth 
insists on knowing the cause of his sorrow. Reluctantly the old man tells 
him to enter a certain door in the building, if he is determined to know 
the cause of the old men's lamentations. The youth enters the door indi- 
cated and finds a narrow passage which leads him, after a walk of three 
hours, to a strange seashore, where he is picked up by a large eagle and 
carried to an island in the midst of the ocean. After a wait of a few days, 
he observes approaching a ship built of ebony and ivory, inlaid with gold, 
and sailed by ten beautiful damsels. They land, hail him as King and 
Bridegroom, and set sail with him. Before long they come to a land filled 
with troops and go up in state to the capital city, near which are " gardens 
and trees and streams and blooms and birds chanting the praises of Allah 
the One, the Victorious." All the troops are women. The king of the 
country proves to be a beautiful woman in disguise and marries the young 
man. Men are mentioned as being workmen and artizans in the country, 
but they do not figure in the story. The young man lives happily with 
his mistress seven years until he is led by his curiosity to open a forbidden 
door, behind which he finds the eagle which had formerly transported him 
from the seashore to the island. Immediately the eagle picks him up and 
carries him back to the seashore where the eagle had first appeared. After 
having been warned by a voice that his good fortune was not to return, 
the young man wanders sorrowfully back to the house where he had served 
the twelve old men. 6 

In the two stories just summarized the salient features might he 
outlined thus: (1) The mortal is impelled by curiosity and chances 
upon the otherworld. 7 (2) The essential method of reaching the 

6 Professor H. S. V. Jones, " The Cleomades and Related Folk Tales," 
P. M. L. A., xxm, 580-581, summarizes the first of these stories and points 
out that it is an otherworld tale. While the otherworld characteristics 
are not so marked in these two Arabic stories as they are in most of the 
fifteen, I am using these stories, as I have indicated above, because they 
are the most favorable to the hypothesis that the Arabic otherworld story 
closely resembles the Celtic. 

' In both Arabic stories the mortal seems to be expected in the other- 
world. In the first story the king is even told by the forty damsels : " This 
whole month have we been expecting thee." Could it have been that in 
an earlier form these stories, like the Celtic, represented the otherworld 
mistress as enamored of the mortal and summoning him to the otherworld? 
Such a supposition is not borne out by the other Fairy Mistress stories in 
The Thousand and One Nights, for in every ease the mortal is represented 
as taking the initiative. Cf . Burton, vn, 280 ff. ; vni, 67 ff ., etc. 
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otherworld is by an aerial journey 8 — for although the mortal in 
the second story goes a part of the journey by boat, the method 
of his return suggests that the boat is not an essential feature. 

(3) The otherworld has certain characteristics: (a) it contains 
trees and singing birds engaged in a religious service; (b) it is a 
Land of Women. (4) The otherworld mistress places a taboo on 
the mortal. (5) As a result of the broken taboo, the mortal does 
not remain permanently in the otherworld. 

Two early Celtic otherworld stories which are often referred to as 
representative of the early Celtic conception of the otherworld, and 
which seem to me to have as much resemblance to the Arabic other- 
world stories as any, are the Old Irish Imram Brain maic Febail 
and Echtra Gondla Chaim. These typical Celtic otherworld stories 
may be outlined in their main features as follows: (1) The mortal 
goes to the otherworld on a definite invitation from the Fairy Mis- 
tress. (2) He goes over the sea in a boat. (3) The otherworld 
has certain characteristics: (a) it contains trees and singing birds 
engaged in a religious service (Brain) ; (b) it is a Land of Women; 
(c) it is especially marked by its magic food, the supernatural lapse 
of time (Brain), and the eternal youthfulness of its inhabitants. 

(4) The Fairy Mistress places a taboo on the mortal (Brain). 

(5) The mortal remains finally in the otherworld. 

While the outlines above might have been carried out at greater 
length, I have omitted no detail that would go to show a simi- 
larity between the Arabic and Celtic otherworld stories. As the 
outlines stand, parallels appear only in the third and fourth di- 
visions. But the parallel in the fourth becomes less evident on 
close examination. In the Arabic, the taboo seems to be a kind 
of test for the fortunate mortal; in the Irish, the taboo is against 

'Professor H. S. V. Jones (572-581) discusses the frequent use of the 
aerial journey in Oriental story and its use as a method of reaching the 
otherworld. I have found that two-thirds of the otherworld stories from 
The Nights employ a journey through the air as a means of communica- 
tion between this world and the otherworld. So far as I know, the aerial 
journey is used in Celtic otherworld story only in The Courtship of Etain 
(A. H. Leahy, Heroic Romances of Ireland, I, 32). 

9 The first of these stories is edited and translated by Kuno Meyer, The 
Voyage of Bran, i, 1-35; the second is edited by Ernst Windisch, Kwrzge- 
fasste irische Grammatik, 118-120. In outlining the stories I have used 
translations by Meyer, I. c, and H. d'Arbois de Jubainville, L'lSpope'e 
Celtique, I, 385-390. 
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a different thing entirely — against touching land upon returning 
from the other world — and seems to be given, not as a test for the 
mortal, but as a precaution necessitated by the fact that the 
mortal has remained in the otherworld long past the normal period 
of his life. 

The parallels in otherworld characteristics are probably a little 
more striking. Both Arabic and Celtic otherworld have trees and 
singing birds engaged in a religious service. One difference might 
be noticed in the fact that the birds and trees of the Arabic are in 
no way supernatural, or different from the birds and trees fre- 
quently described as existing in the ordinary Oriental garden, 10 
while in the Irish, the never-decaying trees, if not the birds, cer- 
tainly have a supernatural touch. 11 The most striking parallel of 
all lies in the fact that the different stories contain what is called, 
or what might be called, a Land of Women. 

But the parallels between the otherworld stories from The Thou- 
sand and One Nights and from early Celtic literature, even in the 
case of the two Arabic stories most favorable to the hypothesis that 
the Arabic otherworld story closely resembles the Celtic, are dis- 
tinctly less noticeable than the contrasts. In the otherworld 
stories from The Nights the mortal, not the Fairy Mistress, takes 
the initiative; the mortal reaches the otherworld after an aerial 
journey; he never finds in the otherworld the magic food or drink, 
eternal youth, or the supernatural lapse of time so common to the 
early Celtic tales; and he never goes to live permanently in the 
otherworld. 12 It is evident, then, that the Oriental otherworld 
story, as we have it in The Thousand and One Nights, does not 
furnish, even in the examples which most resemble the Celtic, a 
satisfactory parallel to the early Celtic stories of the journey to the 
otherworld. 

John C. Hodges. 

Harvard University. 

"See, for example, Burton, n, 23; vi, 189; vn, 311. 

"For a discussion of singing birds, etc., in the Celtic otherworld, see 
A. C. L. Brown, Iivain, Harvard Studies and Notes, vm, 82-94. Singing 
birds are described in most of the Arabic otherworld stories. In a number 
of cases they are engaged in a religious service. Cf. Burton, vn, 42; vm, 
29, 30. 

12 These statements apply to all fifteen stories, except that the aerial 
journey does not appear in four or five. 



